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In Union 
Circles 


MONTEREY 


Monterey, California. 

Barbers Union 896 met last week 
and transacted routine business. 

a * 

Henry Dias, former business 
agent for Plumbers 62 and former 
president for the building trades 
council here and now a soldier, 
was sent to Oregon last week for 
more training, etc. 

* * «* 

The Del Monte Hotel is expected 
to be taken over by the Navy 
Shortly as a training station, a 
residence, and for other purposes. 

%* & ” 

Dale Ward is busier than usual 
these past few days—he’s on the 
Zas ration board and listens to gas 
questions as well’ as questions 
about jobs and other building 


business agent matters. 
x * 


<? * 
, Dale Ward was not 


accepted by the Seabees in his 
final medical checkup in San Fran- 
cisco for some minor physical 
reason — he’s watching for that 
familiar draft board letter, now. 


ALONG 


CANNERY ROW 


Fish Cannery Workers Union 
delegates to the labor council now 
are George Cowell and Lester 
Cavery. 

+> * € 

The union has ordered some 
Smazzy calendars for the member- 
ship — better make your reserva- 
tions early or you’ll get one with 
a conservative picture! 

= a % 

The annual Christmas dance for 
members and guests will be given 
at the Labor Temple on December 
23. Better plan now to attend. 

$. es 

Committee arranging the annual 
Xmas dance included Secretary 
Morgan King, Pearl .'Thomas,.Mar- 
jan Caveny, Lester Cavery and 
Rene Hidalgo. 

* & 

Our sympathies to Velma New- 
berry and Mrs. Howard Briggs for 
their recent illnesses. 

= * * 

Sister Lois Ertmode is back from 
the hospital now, recovering 
rapidly. 


z= + 


Gene Freeman, who’s in the 
army now, was back for a visit 
last week and looks swell in his 
uniform. 

ah * a 

Se many members are going to 
the services now it’s hard to keep 
track of them all. 

* a + 

Unemployment Commissioner 
Van Dodson strolled in last week- 
end — accompanied by a huge 
ferocious dog, a boxer bull, which 
was “for protection,” he said. 
Friendly dog, though! 

+ . a 


Lester Caveny, D. R. Campbell 
and Morgan King represented this 
union at the Fish Council meeting 

Angeles. 
ad * oh 

Fish are coming in well and the 
quality is good—maybe we'll have 
a record season yet! 

And so the can is closing— 

THE CAN OPENER. 


BUTCHERS 506 
ELECT OFFICERS 
IN JANUARY 


Butchers Union 506 will elec! 
mew officers for the San Jos¢ 
branch and for all district branche: 
at meetings in January, Busines: 
Representative Earl Moorhead an. 
nounced this week. y 

Nominations were accepted a’ 
Monterey and Watsonville local 
at meetings last week and at oth. 
er branch meetings this week. 

A final summary of all nom 
imees will be given prior to th: 
election meeting, as soon as al 
branches have reported. Thos 
nominated in Monterey, Watson 
ville and San Jose include: 

MONTEREY BRANCH: Fo 
president, Phil Moseley; for vic: 

; Ben Rhodes and Be: 
=; for financial secretary 


- Gene Hellam, and for recordin: 


secretary, Frank Bruno. 
“WATSONVILLE BRANCH: Fo 
resident, William Acebo; for vic: 


Hazel Robinson Marries 
Don Shireman in Nevada |At'Fish Council’. © 


Watsonville, California. 


Hazel Kerns Robinson, secretary of the Watsonville 
Central Labor Council for the past ten years, and Donald 
Joseph Shireman, an operating engineer, well known in 
Watsonville, were married on Thanksgiving eve at Reno, 
Nevada, with Judge Curier of that city officiating. 


Mrs. Shireman (and it will be 
hard for her many friends to adapt 
themselves to the new name) is 
prominent in Watsonville civic and 
union activities. She is a member 
of the executive board of the Pa- 
jaro Valley Defense Council and 
was a leader in the recent War 
Chest campaign. 

For a decade, Mrs. Shireman has 
been executive secretary for the 
labor council and also secretary 
and business representative for the 
Culinary Alliance and Bartenders 
Union 345 of Watsonville. She like- 
wise has represented many other 
unions as office secretary during 
this period, and has helped organ- 
ize a number of union groups in 
other towns. 


CIVIC LEADER 

In civic fields she is a_ great 
trustee of the Degree of Pocahon- 
tas, Reservation of California; past 
Pocahontas of Konockti Council 
and of the Past Pocahontas Club, 
past chief companion of Madonna 
Circle, Companions of the Forest, 
and of the Past Chiefs Club of the 
Companions; a member of the Pa- 
radise Rebekahs, the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary and the Eagles Aux- 
iliary. 

The bridegroom came to Wat- 
sonville from San Francisco and 
is employed as operating engineer 
by Granite Construction Company. 
He is a member of the Improved 
Order of Red Men, the Pocahontas 
Order and the Eagles. 

WILL LIVE HERE 

Mrs. Shireman wore a “salute 
blue” outfit as wedding ensemble, 
blue dress, coat and hat, with du- 
bonnet accessories and an orchid 
corsage. She wore a_ borrowed 
bracelet of her sister’s, Myrtle 
Rowe, and carried a 25-year-old 


| handkerchief, gift of her mother, 


Her other sisters are Avis DeMars 
of Watsonville and Christine Rose, 
formerly of Watsonville and now 
of Sacramento, and she also has 
two brothers, James Kerns of Los 
Angeles, and August Kerns of Sac- 
ramento, both former residents of 
Watsonville. 

The husband has a sister, Frieda 
Hedrick, in New Orleans, La., and 
Hazel Katz, of San Antonio, Texas, 
and a brother, Turon Shireman, of 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

The couple spent their honey- 
moon at Sacramento and then re- 
turned to Watsonville where they 
will make their home for the time 
being. 


Culinary Awaits 
Election To Fill 
Office of B. A. 


Culinary Alliance 467 of Salinas 
has decided to retain Dorothy 
Johns, business agent, who became 
a proprietor, as representative un- 
til the elections, it was announced. 

While Mrs. Johns is unable to 
handle the business for the union, 
Bertha Boles has been named to 
keep the office open. A suggestion 
that W. G. Kenyon, labor councit 
secretary, be named representa- 
tive, was rejected and no action 
was taken on Mrs. Johns’ suc- 
cessor, pending election. 


Harter Named - 
Business Agent 
Carpenters 925 


George Harter, former president 
2f Carpenters Union 925 of Salinas, 
was elected business representa- 
tive for that union last week to 
succeed Loue Koch, who was called 
into the service. 

Harter is well known in Salinas 
ynion circles, having been active in 
labor council and carpenter affairs 
for many years. 


Laborers Open 
Children Xmas 
Party To All 


Laborers Union 272 of Salinas 
has opened its annual Christmas 
party to all children of Salinas, 
whether. or not their parents ar 
affiliated with a union. 


is held just | 


Salinas Laborers 
Line Up Coming 
Projects; All Busy 


Laborers Union 272 of Salinas 
has a number of projects starting 
or due to start’ soon which will 
provide added work for the mem- 
bership, reports Business Agent J. 
B. McGinley. 

Included are the Coast Coun- 
ties Construction Co. building job 
at the guayule fields, the Peterson 
concrete job at the same location, 
Staton’s concrete job and smaller 
projects also at the rubber fields, 


-and similar work. 


Widening of 101 highway north 
of Salinas, from the Santa Lucia 
Inn at the rodeo grounds to Santa 
Rita has been started and will take 
several months. Six. laborers were 
called at first by the contractor, 
Granite Construction Co., to move 
fences and remove.trees. A four- 
lane road will be built. 

Work at the Permanente plants 
is completed, as far as construc- 
tion crews are concerned, Mc- 
Ginley said. Many laborers have 
found employment on regular 
crews, however, he added. 


Council ‘Honor 
Roll’ Ordered 


An “honor roll” to list all mem- 
bers of the Salinas labor council 
who are called to war service has 
been authorized and steps to pro- 
cure such a memorial are being 
taken. 

Secretary W. G. Kenyon of the 
council reports that a frame is 
being prepared by George Harter 
of Carpenters 925 and will be ready 
shortly. Names of all those called 
to service will be inscribed on the 
scroll and framed. 


Outland Names 
Women As Aides 


Santa Barbara, California. 
Dr. George E. Outland, congress- 
man-elect from the 11th district 
comprising Santa Barbara, San 
Luis Obispo, Ventura and Mon- 
terey counties, has selected three 
Santa Barbara women for his cler- 
ical staff in Washington, D. C. 
They are Mrs. William A. Mc- 
Laren, who was sécretary-tréasur- 
er for the Outland-for-Congress 
committee; Mrs, DeWitt Trewhitt, 
wife of a naval flier and Miss Hel- 
en Lautz, who served on the Out- 
land campaign committée. 


WE HELP THE 
CARPENTERS 
(Ladies Auxiliary 373) 


Carpenters Union'.925. and the 
Ladies Auxiliary 373 were hosts 
and hostesses to the’ boys in uni- 
form last. Friday, December 4, 

The carpenters financed the af- 
fair and the auxiliary made the 
turkey sandwichés and served the 
refreshments to the soldiers and 
one lone sailor. — 

Those helping in the afternoon 
with the sandwiches were: Mrs. 
Goldie Francis, Mrs. Ruby Miller, 
Mrs. Lupie Luna, Mrs. Helen Kei- 
ser, Mrs. Grace Logue, Mrs. Marie 
Brayton, Mrs. Jean Pilliar, and 
Mrs. Dorothey MeAnaney. 

In the evening the following la- 
dies helped serve the refreshments: 
Mrs. Helen Keiser, Mrs. Lupie Lu- 
na, Mrs. Grace Logue, Mrs. Marie 
Brayton, Mrs, Mable Eisemann 
Mrs. Ruby Miller, Mrs. Myrtle 
Hughes, Mrs. Blanche Van Emon, 
Mrs. Dorothey McAnaney. 

Jack Keiser and Roy Brayton 
made themselves ugeful during the 
evening carrying cups from the 
kitchen for those serving coffee. 
Mr. Henry Eisema Mr. Ivan 
Miller and Mr. Geom er also 
helped to make /the soldiers fee] 
welcome. in 

The ladies wére very happy to 
have the opportunity to serve with 
their brother members, the Car- 
penters. We know th this 


Meeting in LA. 


_ Four local delegates attended 
the recent meéting of the Fisher- 
men’s - Fish Cannery Workers’ 
Council of the Pacific at Los Ange- 
les and brought back encouraging 
reports. 

Highlight of the meeting was a 
movement to remove the limit on 
overtime pay for the entire fish 
canning industry by defining the 
President’s executive order 9204 as 
not applying to this industry. 

This movement started in Monte-; 
rey some time ago and has been 
spurred by the Fish Cannery 
Workers Union here, 
Business Agent Ivan Sinner and 
Secretary Morgan King. 


Attempts to get a “holiday pay 


rate” for workers who were busy’ 
in plants or in fishing boats on: 


Armistice Day were considered by 
the Fish Council, it was reported. 

The Monterey Fishermen were 
represented at the meeting by Vito 
B. Aliota, business representative. 
Fish Cannery Workers Union dele- 
gates were President D. R. Camp- 
bell, ‘Secretary Morgan King, and 
Executive Board Member Lester 
Caveny. 


LOCAL 483 
SPEAKS 


_. (Bartenders, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes No. 483) 


DID YOU KNOW? 

That our business agent, E. D. 
McCutcheon, celebrates (?) his 64 
birthday on Sunday, Dec. 13? 

Ba * * 

That McCutcheon was one of 
the delegates who DID attend the 
labor. council last week, but there 
was no;quorum for the meeting? 

* co * 

That officers for Local 483 will 
be jnominated at meetings Dec. 7 
and Dec. 21, with election Decem- 
ber 287 

* * * 

That Paul Miller and George 
Loving have gone into the armed 
service? 

A * * 

That Pearl Bennett, our secre- 
tary, brought her dorg, Butch, to 
the office last week, and _ that 
Butch léft little momentos for re- 
membrance? (Incidently, Pearl is 
minus one slipper at home, but in- 
sists that Butch doesn’t eat slip- 
pers, so-o-o! - 

* * oe : 

That McCutcheon bought himself 
anew suit as his own birthday 
present ? 

* * a 

That Amelia Cummings, a wait- 
ress, has transferred to Denver be- 
cause her hubby is stationed there? 

* *x * 

That Local 483 
during November? 

* * 

That we'll all be a-seein’ yuh! 

—IMA WATCHIN 


In Union 
Circles 


SALINAS 


Salinas, California. 

The ‘labor council organizing 
committee will call.on all unions 
shortly to explain the importance 
of having delegates at labor coun- 
cil ‘meetings. 


initiated nine 


* * 

Labor ‘council purchase of $2.00 
worth ‘of Christmas Seals to help 
fight tuberculosis was voted at 
last week’s meeting. 

x * 

Sale of tickets for a housing 
fund in 1936 brought in $79.09, 
now in the Salinas National Bank 
but to be added to labor council 
funds. The housing fund had been 
forgotten, apparently. 

* * * 


Business Agent J. B. McGinley 
reports that his office secretary, 
Donna Spicer, “just won’t co- 
operate” in office business—Donna 
won't talk but chuckles as though 
it’s some special secret. 

* * 

Vice President McGinley and J. 
B. Hinkley presided over the labor 
council last week. 

* * « 3 

New delegates departement: 
From Carpenters 925, A. B. Scho- 
field, and from Culinary Alliance 


467, Bertha Boles. me 
* * @ Pesca 
Koch, 


headed by | 


WHOLE NUMBER 302 


. Praise the ‘Lotd and Pass— 


(Photo by U.S. Army Signal Corps) 


‘This war worker is typical of millions of American women who 


e keeping munitions flowing to 


the fighting fronts and buyin 


ar Bonds. She is shown loading and packing calibre .30 and .5 
machine gun ammunition in belts for shipment. The self-disinte- 
grating belt links are assembled in the hand operated belt loading 

evice and the cartridges inserted by a single motion of the 


Salinas Rubber 
Program Wins 
Jeffers Praise 


William Jeffers, who is director 
of the rubber conservation pro- 
gram for the United States, has 


written the Salinas Chamber of 
Commerce of his “pleasure” with 
the progress with the guayule rub- 
ber program. 

Jeffers wrote that he was “de- 
lighted with the prospect of rub- 
ber from guayule” and was} 
“pleased with the rapid progress 
made by the industry since the 
beginning of the war.” 

Guayule development was started 
in Salinas years ago and when the 
Japs cut our rubber sources, the 
government took charge of this 
development with a vast expansion 
program north of Salinas. 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Culinary Alliance 467—regular 
meeting, nominated candidates for 
officers, Bertha Boles named labor 
council delegate; Bertha Boles 
named to stay in office. 


ee # * 

Carpenters 925 — Routine meet- 
ing, named new labor council 
delegate; Business Agent Lou Koch 
calmled to service, and George 
Harter elected business agent. 


bd ™ ™ 
Laborers .272—Routine meeting; 
completed plans for Christmas 


party. 
* * * nd 


Barbers 827—All members urged 
to attend meeting December 21 for 
election of. officers. 


* # * 
Painters 1104—Routine meeting; 
poor attendance. 


IATSE ELECCTS — 
WILSON, REINA 
FOR NEW TERM 


Motion Picture Qperators Union 
611 (IATSE) re-ele¢ted all of its 
old officers for the 1943 term with 
exception of one, who .declined to 
seek re-election. a 

President Art Reina of Salinas 
was re-named, as were Financial 
Secretary H, E. Packard of Wat- 
sonville, Recording Secretary Chas. 
Covey of Santa Cruz, and Business 
Agent James Wilson of Santa 
Cruz. 

Vice President Ray Beck of Sa- 
linas declined the nomination and 


\John Stokes was chosen vice pres- 
ident. eae 


. U-shaped handle held in the woman’s right hand. 


Machinist Chief 

Charges Wasting 
Of Manpower by 
Aircraft Concern 


Washington, D.C. 

Charges of shocking waste of 
manpower and the hoarding of 
skilled labor in Consolidated Air- 
craft at Fort Worth to the extent 
that workers’ morale is lowered 
were made by President Harvey 
W. Brown, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL), before 
the manpower subcommittee of the 
Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Taking the position of both AFL 
President William Green and CIO 
President Philip Murray that the 
freezing of workers at this time 
would be unwise and unnecessary 
and would not solve manpower 
needs, Brown charged that: 

1. In too many instances con- 
version of consumer goods plants 
to war production is all too slow 
and wasteful. 

2. Some employers are hanging 
on to consumer goods production 
in the hope of obtaining exten- 
sions, or increases in raw material 
allowances in the absence of prop- 
er planning and control. 

3. Some employers, none too will- 
ing to convert, are hoarding skilled 
men and machines. 

4. Some newly constructed plants 
are employing large numbers of 
workers but after months are not 
producing their quotas and not 
working the men at anywhere 
near capacity. 

“At the Government-owned, pri- 
vately operated Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp. plant in Fort Worth 
our members have signed sworn 
affidavits that the plant is over- 
manned and workers are instruct- 
ed to ‘fake’ an appearance of being 
busy,” he said. 


NON-UNION 


According to a table published 
in the May Issue of The Typo- 
graphical Journal, official 
monthly publication of the In- 
ternational Typographical Un- 
ion, 17 of the 126 popular week- 
ly and monthly magazines pub- 
lished in this country are non- 
union, that is, printed under non- 
union conditions, 

Although almost all af the 

‘magazines which enjoy the 
greatest popularity in this coun- 
try are listed as union, the non- 
union list includes the following 
big sellers which union members 
and their families should avoid: 

Saturday Evening Post, La- 
dies Home Journal, Life, Time, 
True Confessions, Romantic 


Federation Fights 


Effort to Cripp 


le 


Jobless Benefits 


San Francisco, California, 


(CFLNL)—Opposing strenuously either the modifi- 
cation or rescinding of the resolution adopted by the Cali- 
fornia Employment Commission, which prevents any un- 
employed person from being deprived of unemployment 
benefits to which the wage earners contribute, represen- 
tatives from the California State Federation of Labor in 
the North and South, including spokesmen from four 
central labor councils in that area, participated in hear- 
ings before the commission to combat the employers’ move 


to revoke al@ action taken by the 
Commission and providing such 
protection. The Federation’s rep- 
resentatives pointed out how the 
employers were attempting to cir- 
cumvent the four-week waiting 
period under Rule 56.1 and there- 
by disqualify unemployed workers 
indefinitely as far as getting any 
benefits were concerned. All the 
arguments made at the hearings 
are now under consideration by 
the California. Employment Com- 
mission which will soon reach a 
decision on the entire matter. 

Under Rule 56.1 of the Califor- 
nia Employment .Commission, a 
person who refused suitable em- 
ployment was disqualified from re- 
ceiving any unemployment bene- 
fits for a period of four weeks. 
This penalty was in addition to the 
penalty sustained by such a per- 
son in the case where his employ- 
ment was terminated under dis- 
qualifying conditions, that is, if 
he quit his job or was discharged 
for cause. 

BOSSES UP TO OLD TRICKS 

Employers tried in numerous 
and ingenious ways to disqualify 
such person from receiving any 
unemployment benefits whatso- 
ever, by repeatedly offering to the 
particular employee involved the 
same employment which he left 
or from which he was discharged. 
In a number of instances the Uni- 
ted States Employment Service 
would re-offer to the unemployed 
wage earner the same job which 
he had refused on prior occasions. 
Thus, in some cases, an employee 
would be disqualified during his 
entire benefit period. 

Determined to make this the 
general policy, the employers re- 
quested that Rule 56.1 be amend- 
ed so as to provide that any em- 
ployee who refused suitable em- 
ployment be forthwith disquali- 
fied not merely for four weeks 
but during the entire benefit pe- 
riod. In support of their position, 
the employers claimed that the 
four-week penalty was insufficient 
and inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of the act. 
PROPOSAL BY LABOR 

At a hearing on July 17, 1942, 
the California State Federation of 
Labor countered by a move to have 
Section 56.1 amended to provide 

“Neither the refusal by an in- 
dividual to return to his last 
employment which such individ- 
ual left either voluntarily or was 
discharged therefrom by his em- 
ployer, nor the refusal by such 
individual to accept employment 
which he has on a previous oc- 
casion refused to accept, even 
though such employment were 
found by the Department of Em- 
ployment to be suitable, shall be 
deemed a refusal to apply or ac- 
cept suitable work so as to sub- 
ject such individual to the dis- 
qualification hereinabove set 
forth.” 

On September 4, 1942, the Cali- 
fornia Employment Commission 
passed a resolution which put into 
effect at least a portion of the 
amendment requested by the Fed- 
eration. The resolution stated that 
an offer to an employee of the 
same position terminated under 
disqualifying conditions would not 
be deemed an offer of suitable 
work, 

OPPOSE FEDERATION IDEA 

It was this resolution which the 
employers sought to have set aside 
and which was vigorously and un- 
compromisingly opposed by the 
representatives of the California 
State Federation of Labor at the 
November 23 hearing. It is of ex- 
treme importance to all wage 
earners that the Employment Com- 
mission continue to follow the, nol- 
icy as contained in the September 
4th resolution, and the Feaeration 
plans to fight for this practice to 
the very end. 


Printer Union Label 
On Red Cross Jobs 
For First Time, Said 


Washington, D.C. 
Union printing shops will roll 
out 11,370,000 items of supply for 
the 1943 Red Cross War Fund, ac- 
cording to records of the American 
Red Cross. Included in this total 
are 250,000 sheet posters; 20,000 
mail truck posters; 100,000 posters 
for use in plants; 10,000,000 con- 
tributor lists and 1,000,000 of the 
“100 per cent” posters awarded of- 
fices and plants where all em- 
ployees contribute. 


Don't Let Your 


Landlord Put Any 
Thing Over; Here 


Are Your Rights! 


Washington, D.€. 
If you want to know what your 


rights, as a tenant, are, get a copy 
of a statement on rent control 
just issued by the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington. 
Here’s what tenants in areas un- 
der Federal Rent Control must 
know, according to the pamphlet: 
“No matter what living quar- 
ters you rent—in a house, apart- 


ment, hotel, or boarding house, 
parking space in a trailer camp or 
a bed in a dormitory—the rent 
you pay is subject to Federal Rent 
Regulations. 

“As a general rule, you do not 
have to pay more than the rent 
paid on the maximum rent date 
(in the case of hotels and rooming 
houses the highest rent in the 30 
days ending on the maximum rent 
date). In most areas this date is 
March 1, 1942. 

“An exception to the general 
rule applies when substantial im- 
provements have been made in the 
premises. 

“You must not pay more than 
the maximum legal rent even if 
you want to do it. 

“You may not be evicted by your 
landlord for any reason until the 
Area Rent Office is notified. 

“You cannot be charged extra 
for some service formerly includ- 
ed in the rent. 

“When an area is put under 
rent control, the Area Rent Direc- 
tor will send to each tenant a copy 
of the landlord’s legal registration 
showing the rent he claims was 
being paid on the Maximum. Rent 
Date. 

“Landlords must show each new 
tenant the official copy of the 
rent registration showing the le- 
gal rent for the accommodations 
rented.” aad 


Truck Hauling Is Up 
1000 Percent; Temos 
Lauded for Fine Job 


Washington, D.C. 

The tremendous magnitude of 
of the service being rendered to 
the war effort by the half-million 
members of the International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters was dis- 
closed in figures made available 
by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation showing that truck hauling 
has increased more than 1,000 per 
cent over last year. 

Everyone knows that the rail- 
roads are carrying far greater 
loads since the war began, but the 
role of truck transportation in the 
war effort has been obscured, 

Yet the figures show that de- 
spite gasoline rationing and the 
tire shortage which have cut down 
truck deliveries for civilian pur- 
poses to a wide extent, truck 
transportation for war purposes 
has grown by leaps and bounds. 

The total truck haul in August, 
September and October of last 
year was 22,700 loads, aggregating 
165,000 tons. But this year, the 
ODT revealed, 1,185,698 tons of 
freight have been transported by 
trucks in 144,759 loads. The mini- 
mum load is now 10 tons. 

Thus, it becomes clear that the 
success of our war program de- 
pends heavily on the services of 
members of the teamsters union 
who are delivering supplies to war 
factories and hauling munitions 
from war plants to embarkation 
points. 


Old-Time Ship Worker 
Will Help Build Tugs 


Old-time shipbuilders who served 
their apprenticeship helping to 
build wooden ships are hiking to 
California where two yards are 
building a fleet of wooden tugs for 
the Maritime Commission. 

While the technique of shaping - 
timbers has obviated a number of 
hand hewed operations, their fit- 
ting still requires the deft skill of 
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REFLECTIONS ON PEARL HARBOR 


December 7th, 1942, marking the first anniversary 
of the attack of Japan on the United States at Pearl 
Harbor, has come and gone. After that attack there 
came in quick succession declaration of war against the 
U_S. by Japan, Germany and Italy. Our country accepted 
the challenge and with unparalleled unanimity set to 
work on the gigantic task of joining hands with the other 


United Nations already at war with these axis powers in 
the joint undertaking of first stopping and ultimately 
defeating them in the various fields of battle. 

After all that Pearl Harbor attack was nothing more 
nor less than the opening of military operations by Japan 
and her allies in a grim war that those axis powers had 
looked forward to for years with a fanatical hope that 
when “Der Tag’’ came that the United States and all 
other democracies on earth would be completely. crushed. 

That was the dream of the totalitarians and that is 
still their dream today. The attack on Pearl Harbor did 
not differ in purpose or in method from many other 
attacks already perpetrated by these axis powers. All of 
those attacks were sneak attacks, unannounced and ruth- 
less in their execution, unless those attacked immediately 
surrendered and submitted without offering opposition. 
In the case of those that did submit the axis powers in- 
volved have proceeded to pilfer and enslave at their 
jeisure the helpless people who did surrender. 


THE GREAT BLUNDERS 


For the .Jast..severa] .weeks the 
news from the battlefronts has 
been consistently good. By the 
time this. column appears (two 
weeks after it is written) the de- 
velopments of which We have been 


| reading’ for some time may have 


culminated in something decisive. 
At the present time they are only 
developments, however, encourag- 
ing. Africa has not yet been 
cleared; no major Russian city has 
yet been taken. However, there 
is every reason to suppose that 
the foe will be driven from Africa, 
And, although there is no reason 
for hoping for a major German 
withdrawal in Russia, the Red 
Army has taught us to expect 
anything of it. Battered as no army 
ever has been in history, it not 
only retains control of its move- 
ments, but shows a capacity for 
taking the offensive which leaves 
the world stunned with surprise 
and admiration. . Let those who 
have devoted their time to amass- 
ing endless proofs of Russian in- 
efficiency, who have proven be- 
yond doubt that all initiative has 
been destroyed in Russia, who have 
demonstrated with mathematical 
certainty that Red Russia is a vast 
prison—let them explain this mir- 
acle; we cannot. 


Meanwhile we are entitled to; 


congratulate ourselves on our good 
fortune—limited as it still is—and 
to consider what might have been. 
Some time ago, during one of the 
many moments when the prospects 
for the Allies looked as bleak as 
possible, we commented on the in- 
describable complexity of the task 
which the Nazis had undertaken. 
The size and scope of this task 
would force the Germans into a 
blunder, we argued, and in the 
end it would defy even their in- 
genuity, great as this ingenuity 
is. already demonstrated to. have 
been. 


These blunders now appear to 
have been. two,.and they. were po- 
litical rather than military blund- 
ers. There have been. military 
blunders, too, for example the way 
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LITTLE LUTHER 


GIGGLES 
AND 
GROANS 


THEY ASKED.FOR IT 


her out. 

One -said, audibly: “I think ‘I’m 
sickening for small pox or some- 
thing.” 

“Yes,” said the other, playing up 
vallantly, “and I’m. perfectly. sure 
I’ve got scarlet fever coming on.” 

The woman extracted.a cigarette 
case from her handbag and, look- 
‘ng at the boys, said: ‘Have either 
of you young lepers got a match?” 

bd * & 
TRIPLE PROOF 

A gentleman, on being informed 
that he was the proud father of 
triplets, was so over-joyed at the 
news that he rushed immediately 
to the hospital, where his wife and 
newly acquired family were, and 
dashed pellmell into the room. 

The nurse, being out at the time, 
was irritated upon her return and 
remonstrated with the father. 

“Don’t you know better than to 
come in here in germ-filled clothes? 
Why, you’re not sterile.” 

He looked at her a moment and 
then said, 
me?” 


“Lady, you’re. telling 


* *« * 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
Oscar Dimwit: Why shoulo I con- 
tribute to the union’s war relief 
fund? 
Joe Unionman: So you won't 
have to contribute 10 times as 


much to Hitler’s. 


* * 


SURE-FIRE ARRANGEMENT 
Country Girl—Paw’s the best 
rifle shot in this country. 
City Slicker—And what does that 
make me? 


Country Girl—My fiance. 


SHE OUGHT TO 
Very Stout Lady, (to little boy) 
—Can you tell me if I can get 
through this gate to the park? 
Little Boy—I guess so. A-load of 
e through. 


gravel has just gon 
* * * 
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|VALTIN, HEARST'S 


GREAT ‘EXPOSER, 
PROVES WASH-OUT 


Washington, D.C. 

Jan Valtin, Hearst press “ex- 
pert” and Dies Committee protege, 
author of the scurrillous and por- 
nographic “Out of the Night,” is 
on his way “into the clink” for 
the duration. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle 
announced recently that Richard 
Julius Herman Krebs, alias Valtin, 
had been arrestsd on a warrant 
ordering his deportation to Ger- 
many. Since deportation to enemy 
countries is impossible, Valtin will 
probabiy be confined to a prison 
camp in the United States for the 
duration. 

Valtin was charged with viola- 
tions of the, 1917 and 1924 immi- 
gration acts. He was accused of 
illegal entry into the United States 
after once having been arrested 
and deported, and after commit- 
ting a crime involving moral tur- 
pitude. 

Rejecting an appeal by Valtin to 
suspend proceedings, the Board of 
Immigration Appeals voted unan- 
imously for the deportation order. 
Valtin had also been turned down 
in his application for citizenship. 

Now declared “a dangerous en- 
emy alien” by the government, 
Valtin had been widely. touted in 
the Hearst papers and other anti- 
Soviet sources as an anti-Nazi by 
virtue of his self-confessed “for- 
mer” connections with the German 
gestapo. : 

His book, “Out of the Night,” 
was violently anti-Soviet, readin 
like an extended Hearst catorgl ‘ 
In fact, it was repeatedly alle 
and partly confirmed by YValtin 
that Isaac Don Levine, a Hearst 
staff writer and a persistent So- 
viet detractor, helped write the 
book. 

Valtin served a long term in San 
Quentin for assault and robbery 
growing out of his conviction of 
attacking and robbing an elderly 
Jewish’ storekeeper. Valtin later 
tried to sell the notion that the 
assault and robbery was commit- 
ted under instructions of the So- 
viet’s GPU. 


W hile Germany Cries 
For Manpower, U. S. 
Still Can Tap Great 


~ : : wo 
Compared to the other nations attacked by these in ; | “Daddy,” Little Luher wanted to 
in which the Reichswehr underes- ‘know, “is filibuster anything like 


ternational gangsters, the blow struck us at Pearl Harbor ip cena Protea Sse regh 3 

i" ° 1 e stre e r | 

injured us very little. The attack lasted less than two! army ee thea “Glebe “Gok ee oe LN bg és i" belly buster?” 
* . ° H , A 2 vd | sony ; ” « 

hours. Over 5,000 of our marines and soldiers were killed ; from initial political blunders. ae | “No, my boy,” replied Mr. Dil- 


| 
‘ : : : | worth, looking up from his copy of 
and most of our planes and battleship units then lazy-! The first ov thee i poked 
o* ‘ . e ty TN 
ing along at Pearl Harbor were put out of commission, Jor wi ee ee eee 


Reserve for War Job 


‘Washington, "D. C. 

While Hitler long ago emptied 
Germany’s manpower bank, and 
Japan has faced a labor shortage 
for two years, the United States 
has great unused resources after 


Proud Mother: “My son Johnny 
was just a private in the army last 
week. Then he hit a sergeant and 
they promoted him and made him 
a Court Martial.” 

* 


Two small boys were travelling 
‘rom town to school by train. 
They hoped to secure an empty 
7ompartment so that they could 
smoke. To their disgust, a woman 
entered. -The boys immediately en- 
tered into tacit conspiracy to freeze 


* * 


|Mark Sullivan’s column, “it is a 
i act thod by which stalwart defend- 
: of war on Russia before Britain ews 
for the time being. Today; one year after that-attack, we |ers of American freedom protect 
are manufacturing 5,000 planes a month. Compare this 
with the planes destroyed in the opening attack. All but 


three of the war ships that were damaged and tempor- |der. It is customary to say that 


arily put out of commission a year ago have been com- 
pletely repaired and in many cases improved by modern 
additions suggested by warfare as it is fought on the seas 
today. On Dec. 7, 1942, as many new planes were com- 
pleted in that one day as were incapacitated by the Jap 
attack at Pearl Harbor a year ago, while more new ships 
were launched on this same day than the Japs tempor- 
arily put out of commission with their opening blow. of 
last December. 


The Japs have Wake, Guam, the Philippines, and a 
couple islands in the Aleutians. These they hold at 
present. Thus far, this is the closest they have gotten 
to invading our shores. Our forces, under Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, together with the Australians, have stopped the 
Japs from getting to Australia. By now they are driven 
way back in the Solomons and appear to be on their last 
legs in New Guinea. At Midway the Japs were decisively 
defeated, as they were when they neared Australia. 

As our forces are more than holding their own at all 
points where they are contesting the Japanese it would 
seem that the outlook for the future gives us every reason 
to expect ultimate and complete victory, including regain- 
ing everything we have lost to date. Our progress in 
North Africa thus far is highly gratifying. 

~ Compare our favorable position. and decisive suc- 
cesses with the other United Nations attacked. Look at 
Poland, Czecho Slovakia, Yugo Slavia and Greece. 
Look at Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France. 
With the exception of France, who with Great. Britain, 
declared war on Germany in 1939, all the others were 
ruthlessly invaded. Look at Chine and the five-year 
resistance she has put up against Japan’s aggressions. 


Look at Russia and the year and a half of continuous in- |’ 


vasion and ferocious attack by all the armed might that 
Germany and her allies could*hurlagainst the Red armies, 
who ‘have stopped the Nazis dead. Look at the pounding 
Great Britain has taken from Germany, both on land.and 


sea, as well as the pounding she got from Japan ‘in her | 


Asiatic possessions. Yet Great Britain fights on more 
determined and more confident than.ever. = . __* 
Consider what each and every one of our allies have 
had to go through. Compared to what they have suffered 
and are suffering every day still, what does our Pearl 
Harbor incident amount to? Is it not about time that we 
quit crying about the two-hour thumping we got in. that 
surprise attack, which an honest-to-goodness alert on our 
part, with the means we had there at hand at that very 
time, might easily have been converted into a stunning 
defeat for Japan. As it was, though caught inexcusably 
by that treacherous attack, our forces neverthe- 
. did rally sufficient comback .immediately to bring 


had been defeated. The fact that 
the Allied powers shared Hitler’s 
contempt. for the Red-Army. inno 
way lessens the. size of this blun- 


Britain won the battle fought in 
the air over Britain. This‘is not 
so. Britain won the first round. 
But the British admit that_ two 
more weeks of ceaseless pounding 
might have crushed them. What- 
ever the admissions, it is very like- 
ly that the Germans would have 
won the next rounds had they 
chosen to stay and fight them. 
Two facts render this judgment 
a relatively safe one: (a) bomb- 
ing from the air has rapidly be- 
come more destructive since those 
early days. (b) since the fall of 
France German air bases have 
been much closer to the vital cen- 
ters of England than English bases 
have ‘been to the vital centers of 
Germany. In short, had the Nazis 
taken their time, they probably 
could have beaten Britain “into 
submission. Instead they chose to 
invade Russia. 


Why did they prefer to invade 
Russia? Only a negative answer 
to this question applies to our dis- 
cussion, The reason was not a des- 
perate need for Russian raw ma- 
terials since Germany.:has not yet 
had.the benefit of these materials 
and has. nevertheless been able to 
wage. a far larger war than she 
had planned on. In--short, Ger- 
many’s choice was made freely; it 
was not dictated by necessity. That 
is why we may call it a blunder, a 
colossal blunder compounded . of 
two parts, one political, the other 
military: that Britain would con- 
sent to negotiation. now that .Ger- 
many was attacking .the «hated 
Reds; that the Red Army was a 
rmive.° 9 a 
The second great blunder of the 
Axis was the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. It was surely Germany’s blun- 
der, if she could have restrained 
her partner. On the surface the 
prospect of an attack which would 
divert the supplies we were send- 
ing to Britain must have looked 
témpting to Germany. However, 
Pearl Harbor compelled us to en- 
ter a war which we should have 
been fighting but were refusing to 
fight. Pearl Harbor compelled us 
to do what, given our isolationists 
and a normal amount of inertia, 
we did not have the initiative and 
insight to'do. t ps 

‘As a result the Axis is fighting 
Britain, Russia, and America to- 
gether when it might have been 


fighting them singly. The truth|¢@Sy 


of the matter is that these three 
great powei's probably would nev- 
er on their own initiative have 
joined against the, common foe. 
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himself brought them to- 
a fighting: 


BOOK OF UNCLES, By Robert 
P. Tristam Coffin, published by the 
Macmillan Co., New York City, 151 
pages, $2.00 rte 

Almost every man is an uncle, or 
has an uncle, but how many have 
analyzed their uncles or themselves 
as uncles? 

In Mr. Coffin’s “Book of Uncles”, 
the business of being an uncle is 
taken very seriously and just what 
“uncle-being” means is told at 
length. F 

It’s a book for uncles, aunts 
nephews, nieces, for every thinking 
person. It’s a book that explains 
just how some. uncles act, the deeds 
they accomplish, what they mean 
to their nephews. It’s a book that 
compares different kinds of uncles 
gay and youthful, older and dour. 

Written lake a story book, the 
Book of Uncles is devoted by the 
author to fifteen of his uncles, one 
famous, one an atheist, one. lucky; 
one brave, one who prevaricates, 
and so on. Each chapter is com- 
plete in itself, but when one ‘chap- 
ter is read the idea of comparison 
becomes -so strong that the -read- 
er will want to complete the book 
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at one sitting—particularly when 
that reader is a nephew and has a 
few uncles of his own to place on a 
pedestal and analyze. 

in reading the book, most peo- 
ple will find one uncle their fa- 
vorite—and this writer liked “My 
Average Uncle” best of all. This 
uncle had no distinction—he was 
iust “average”. He attracted his 
nephews in some strange way, per- 
haps because he seemed to have all 
average good points, all average 
bad points, and yet no flourishes to 
5reak the averageness of his exist- 
ence. : 

But maybe the uncle who tried 
o find wells with his divining rod, 
or perhaps the one who devoted 
4is life to growing a century plant 
—and missed its single bloom be- 


cause his baby was arriving—will 
be more to another reader’s liking. 

It’s a humorous book, well writ- 
ten, although at times apparently 
written when the author’s tongue 
was nestled lovingly in his cheek, 
and is a worthy book for a gift 
selection, particularly as a gift to 
|an uncle! —W.B.P. 


RECIPES © 


(Union: housewives—and men who pride themselves.in cooking— 


are asked to send - favorite tested 


recipes. to RECIPE EDITOR, 5823 


Occidental St,, Oakland. Be sure to give mame, address. and union). 


By SALLY LUND 

New York City is conserving 
meat by observing “meatless day” 
once a week, It’s not.a bad idea. 
There are many delicious meatlese 
menus we should get acquainted 
with. ‘With a little headwork, and 
the vast variety of foods available 
the American housewife can pre- 
sent a dinner to her family that 
does not suffer in nutritive or satis- 
fying qualities because the meat. is 
omitted. es S 

Clip. this recipt for your file. It’s 
impressive: looking as the prize 
creation of a famous chef, yet. very 
to prepare, and that’s impor- 
tant these busy days. The cheese 


sauce and the eggs contain the 


same kind of protein for which 
meat is valuable inthe diet. 


Fresh mushrooms ‘are in mark-. 
ets almost everywhere now, and 
y 1 find them preferable to 


1% cup’ green--pepper,; eut ° fine 
¥% cup celery, cut fine 
1 tb. minced ‘pimento or red 
sweet pepper 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 


4-tbs: butter: 

3 eggs 

% cup milk 

1 tsp. salt: 

Dash. pepper 

1 can of peas 

Cook the mushrooms, green pep- 
pers, cetery and pimento in the but- 
ter until all are tender, but not 
brown. Season with the salt and 
pepper. Beat*the égg yolks until 
lémon colored.’ Add milk, bread 
crumbs and mushroom © mixture. 
Then fold in the ‘stiffly-beaten egg 
whites: Pour into well-buttered 


democratic institutions such as 
states’ rights.” 

“Gosh, Willie told me tt was a 
plot by southern Democrat sena- 
tors to keep the right to vote away 
from Negroes and poor white peo- 
ple in the south.” 


“Nonsense. Some of our best Re- 
publicans are against the anti-poll 
tax bill. Mr. Sullivan, for example, 
and Herbert Hoover are disregard- 
ing partisan politics to oppose this 
nefarious measure. _ And the bill 
itself was introduced by > Florida 
senator—although I hear he once 
worked in an Indiana steel mill.” 

“Why. shouldn’t the poor people 
in the south have the right te vote 
like you do?” 

“No reason on earth, my boy, but 
this federal law is an invasion of 
states’ rights. We fought a. civil 
war. over that question, Luther.” 

“And I thought we won it.” 


“Don’t bring up bitter memories. 
We must have unity at this time. 
The federal government has no 
right telling people ina state how 
they should vote but if those peo- 
ple want to vote repeal of the poll 
tax, it’s all right.” Ie 

-“Bat, if the poll tax keeps peo- 
ple iti a southérn state from voting, 
how. can they vote to repeal it?” 

“Luther, you talk too much.” 

“Aw, pop, put that on a postcard 
to Senator Connally.” 


A call for rationing of all goods 
on which there may be shortages 
before these shortages develop, 
was issued by the board of. direc- 
tors of The Cooperative League of 
the U: S. A., meeting at the Hotel 
Chicagoan here Yast week. 


The action, concurred in by the 
directors of Nationa] Cooperatives, 
Inc., national business federation 
of cooperatives, is designed as the 
first step by organized consumers 
to prevent. shortages and discrim- 
ination such as developed. when 
the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration de- 
layed coupon rationing of su7ar 
and coffee until waves of buying 
hysteria swept those items from 
the shelves. 

If similar situations are allowed 
to develop on staple food’ items, 


CATASTROPHIE 
“I don’t know anything worse 
than letting the wife find a let- 
ter you’ve forgotten o post,” said 
one man, nervously, as he turned 
out various pockets. 
“Oh, I do,” said the other. 
“And what is it?” 
“Letting her find one you for- 
got to.burn.” 
3 * 
ATTENTION, GALS 
; Wife: “You never do. hear of 
women cashiers embezzling or run- 
ning off with their employer’s 
money.” 
Hubby: “No, but when they do, 
they always take the employer, 
too.” 


* * 


s¢ 


YES, WHAT? 

Boarder: “It’s disgraceful, Mrs. 
Skinner! I’m sure two -rats were 
fighting in my. bedroom last night.” 

Mrs. Skinner: “So! What do you 
want for $3 a week? Mexican bull 
fights?” 


* * #* 


FATTED CALF 
“I wonder how Thanksgiving 
originated?” 
“It was probably instituted by 
parents whose sons had- survived 


the football season.” 


* * # 


BEHIND SCHEDULE 

Little Freddie’s mother was in 
the hospital and he was paying a 
visit to see his new brother. He 
wandered into an adjoining room 
which was’ occupied by a woman 
with a broken leg. 

“Hello,” he said. “How long have 
you been here?” : 

“Oh, about a month.” 

“Let me see your baby,” he then 
asked. 

“Why, I haven’t a baby,” the 
woman replied. 

“Gee, you're slow,” said Freddie. 
“My mamma’s been here just two 
days and she’s got one.” 

; = * s 
QUITE D ENT 

Teacher—What did :the.prince do 
to wake.the Sleeping Beauty? 

‘Mary—I dont. know. 

Teacher—-Now, what does moth- 
er give you when you wake in the 
morning. . PEGE 

Mary—A spoonful of ced-liver 
oil. 


HER METHOD 

“My wife,” said Mr. Henpeck, 

“kisses me every time I come into 

the house.” 

“Ah,” said his friend, “that’s af- 
fection’ 

“No,” sighed Henpeck, “that’s 

|investigation.” 


* 


_ {=a small price to pay for 


spending the first two years of this 
country’s war production program 
in taking up the slack in its labor 
force, the Office of War Informa- 
tion disclosed recently. 


The United States today stanas 
at about the same spot where Ger- 
many stood five years ago with 
respect to training and placement. 

While Germany has exhausted 
her own labor force and is res- 
perately draining men from the 
countries she: has -overrun, the 
United States is only beginning to 


‘dip into its supply of potential la- 


ber reserves in the American pop- 
ulation. One fact makes apparent 
the difference between the prob- 
lems... When Germany built. up an 
army of nine million, she left only 
nine million men between the ages 
of 18 and 45.te man the home- 
front. If the- United States armed 
forces should reach a nine million 
figure, there will still be almost 
20 million men between 18 and 
45 in civilian life. 

Germany today already. has 
wrung all she can out of every 
worker, while the United States 
Has been making beginnings to- 
ward fullest use of ali her labor. 


Gas Rationing Smal 
Price to Pay for 


| Victory Over Axis, 


Lund Reminds Unions 
Washington, D: C. 

A drive to save rubber is “a 
small price to pay for American 
victories in Africa, the Solomons, 
and New Guinea,” Wendell Lund, 
director of WPB’s Labor Produc- 
tion Division, said in calling on 
labor unions to: continue ~ giving 
their full support to mileage ra- 
tioning. 

“We are carrying the war to 
the enemy,” Lund said. 

“After months of building equip- 
ment, and training the fighting 
forces we have.-begun to strike 
against the enemy—as the cam- 
paigns for the ‘Solomon Islands, 
New Guinea and North Africa 
have so magnificently demonstrat- 
ed. 

“Our offensive requires rubber— 
rubber which is today one of our 
scarcest- materials. 

“That is why mileage rationing 
must be undertaken. No ounce of 
rubber can be wasted today by 
unnecessary use. 

“The only effective way to elim- 
inate wastage of rubber is to ra-— 
tion gasoline because gas ration- 
ing restricts use of rubber. That 
is why gas rationing began nation- 
wide on December]. 

“It means inconvenience at home 
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Phil Murray Gets Wis 
Staff to Give Blood 


Following the recent request by 
Philip Murray, pesident of the CIO, 
that every able-bodied CIO mem. 
Waitresses’ Local No. 249, recently |)... donate blood for the Ameri- 
joined the blood donors’ group Of | can Red Cross blood bank, 15 work- 
the Red Cross. Each gave a pint/ers in thesnational office of the la- 
of blood to the blood bank. Some!bor organization at Washington 
of the girls were only 16 to 18j|visited the blood donor center 
years old and had to obtain auth-|there. The group was headed by 
orization from their parents before | James B. Carey, secretary of the 
they were permitted to offer their|CIO and a member of the United 
blood to save the lives of Ameri-|Electrical, Radio and Machine 
ca’s fighting men. Workers of America. 
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UNION SQUARE 


and on the Square 


is HOTEL PLAZA 
and ‘its celebrated 


Give Blood En Masse 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
Recty- three members of the 


FEELS AT HOME 
IN THIS FRIENDLY HOTEL | 


eas se SAN FRANCISCO 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


- DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phone 6825 New Monterey. 
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MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President fo1 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas 4. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 

BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 


BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p. m. above The Keg; 301 Alva- 
rado St. Pres., Lee Sage; Sec., Pearl Bennett; Bus. Agent, E. D. 
McCutcheon, 301 Alvarado Ave., Phone 6734. 


BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Carpenters’ Hall secons 
and fourth Friday, 8:00 P. M.' President, F. B: Hair, P. O. Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phone 
6745; Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacific Greve, Phoh¢ 


SUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE 
REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P. M., Carpenters’ Hall 
H. Diaz, President; Dale Ward, Business Manager and Secretary. 
Office: 701 Hawthorne St. Phone 6744, Res. Phone 5230. 


BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Rec. Sec., 
Elmer Grant; Bus. Agt., Earl. Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 

CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 501 Forrest, Pacific 
Grove, phone 3263; Bus. Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. Ward, 400 Gibson 
Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 107z—Meet in Carpenters Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E..E. Smith; Financia] 
Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart, 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800. 


FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 
COUNTY—Meets on cail. Pres., Louis Martin; Sec., Morgan King; 
Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 

HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 
In New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:00 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove. 

INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres, Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St.; Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St,, Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave.; Santa Cruz. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R.. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820;"Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. ‘Siefert, 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas "674. 

MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p.m, 
Pres., Henry Tothammer; Vice-Pres,, Elmer Borman; Treas., A. H. 
Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson ‘Ave., phone 7622, 
Acting Secretary, Ralph Lester. 

MONTEREY. COUNTY EDERATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet in 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00.P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. — 

MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION OF MONTEREY COUNTY, Loca) 
No. 616: Meets second Monday of the month at 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Labor Temple, 111 Pajaro Street. Kenneth Ahrenkeil, Secretary; 
Stanley Belfils, President. 

MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 

PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meet secona 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., W. A. 
Bjornvold, Box 192, Carmel, Phone 606R; Fin. Sec. Treas. ae fie & 
Hazelwood, Res. Rt. 1, Box 142, Monterey; Ree. See., Roy Hamilton, 
Res. 571 Pine St., Pacific Grove, Phone 5535. 

PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first ‘anc 
third Friday, Carpenters’ Hall, Monterey, 8:00 P.M. President, Ear] 
Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 Carmel 
Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet in Carpenters’ Hall 
Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 P. M. President, J 
Allen Wilson. 211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone’ 4591; Fin.- 
Sec., Henry Diaz, 1271 Third street, Monterey, Phone 7986. 

POST OFFICE, CLERKS; Monterey Branch No. 1292 of. National. Fed. 
eration of Post Office Clerks “(AFL)—-Meets first Friday of month 

Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas,, Art Hamil. 

SEINE AND LINE "FISHERMEN’S UNION—Meets monthly on ful: 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights. of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; Secre- 
gn tee Rh John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 

ts, Phone 3965. 
304-—Meéet every third Friday, Santa’ Cruz, 
Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 308 19th St., Pa- 
; Fin. Sees, F. . Knowles, 232 River St., S..C., Ph. 12763. 
AUTO DRIVERS’: UNION 287—Meets 
second Thursday of month at 7:30 p.m., Labor Temple. George 

- See.-Bus. Agt.,, ot’ Monte \N. Second St., San Joe ghaliens 6 
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FOOD RATIONS 
IMMEDIATELY 


New. York City. 

Immediate nationwide rationing 
of all foods to permit the accumu- 
lation of vast stores with which 
to feed the occupied countries, 
was urged today by Consumers 
Union of United States. An edi- 
torial in. the current issue of Con-| 
sumer Reports, published by Con- | 
sumers Union, calls for the es-| 
tablishment of a great food bank 
to be drawn on by the people of | 
all the occupied countries as soon | 
as they are freed. 

Such a food bank is a job not) 
for the United States alone, but’ 
for the governments and the peo- | 
ple of the whole western hemi- | 
sphere, says Consumers. Union. | 
“But,” the editorial continues, ‘the | 
food bank can be started here, and 
we think that it’s up to the con- 
sumers of this country to see that | 
it’s started. 

“We say it’s up to consumers 
because we doubt that the govern- 
ment, though it knows the need, 
is ready to ask us to eat less in 
order to feed foreign people thou- 
sands of miles away some time in 
the future. The people themselves 
must take the lead and show the 
government that we recognize the 
need and are willing to do some- 
thing about it. 

“The American people are gen- 
erous. They will gladly accept ne- 
cessary sacrifice, once they are 
brought to full realization of the 
situation. We think they would) 
gladly submit to rationing of all} 
foods so that vast quantities could 
be stored. 

“There isn’t too much time. If| 
we are to substitute more than a) 
hunger level for a starvation level, | 
we'll have to fill thousands of 
warehouses with everything that 
can be stored. And as each occu- 
pied region is cleared, we’ve got 
to be ready to send out a stream 
of bulging food ships that will 
keep sailing until the victory over 
the most terrible ally of the Axis| 
—hunger—is Se ee won.” 


Labor Papers | 
Charge Board 
Discriminates 


Labor newspapers are not en- 
titled to representation on 


ing 


WPB’s Newspaper Industry Advis- 


not newspapers, E. W. Palmer, 
deputy chief of the WPB’s printing 
and publishing division, has decid- | 
ed. 


This was revealed recently in a 


letter which Assoc, Editor William | 
Moody of The Department Store | 


Employee receeived from T, Spen- 


cer Shore, director of the WPB di- | 


industry advisory com-| *** 
railroads, 


| chain stores and mail order houses 
employing millions of men and wo- 


vision of 
mittee, in reply to Moody’s protest 
against lack of labor press or union 
representation on the committee. 

Shore inclosed a memorandum 
from Palmer which stated: 
Newspaper Industry Advisory Com- 


| 
ory Committee because they> are | 


“The t 


oe 


LABOR TURNS THE WHEELS.-Remember the: “day when ‘you 
| wondered what the ’42 or ’43. models would be like? Seems like a long 


| time ago. 


giuction. 


Now the only new models America is interested in are the 
latest styles in tanks, the new cuts in jeeps and bombers, Here’s a worker 
helping to install a huge press as an ex-auto plant is readied for war pro- 
Unions have given not only their strength buf their skill and 


Idcas to the job of transforming the Nation’s plants from producers ch 
| €ivilian sivilian goods to to powerful manufactur manufacturers of an rs of an army's mac ’s machines, 4 


"FREE ENTERPRISE’ SYSTEM 


FOR AVERAGE 


CITIZEN HAS 


VANISHED, SAYS ECONOMIST 


By SCOTT 


“Free enterprise’ is one 


NEARING 
slogan with which big busi- 


ness spokesmen and every appeal to the public. It is like- 
wise among the freedoms that political leaders are prom- 


ising 
‘explain what they mean by 

Freé enterprise economy has 
reached a ripe old age in Holland, 
France and the British Isles. It 
is somewhat younger but not much 
sturdier in the United States. Dur- 
its lifetime it has passed 
through four stages that may be 
compared ‘roughly to the child- 
hood, youth, maturity and old age 
of human beings. 
ERA OF FEUDALISM 

Stage 1. European. craftsmen 
| and traders broke away from the 
restrictions imposed by feudal 
lords and guilds. North Americans 
chopped and dug their way into 
the wilderness. It was almost but 
not quite every man for himself. 
In North America particularly the 


'free enterpriser had to work or 


starve. 

Stage 2. Free enterprise econ- 
omy was firmly established among 
craftsmen, traders and some farm- 
ers. Big European estates and big 


h | American plantations were worked 
the} 


by serfs and slaves, but millions 
of little men engaged competitively 
in agriculture, manufacture, trans- 
port, finance and trade. 

Stage 3, The more enterprising, 
aggressive, greedy and unscrupu- 
lous little men crushed or swal- 
lowed their competitors and grew 
big. They incorporated their busi- 
nesses, and through land owner- 
ship, franchises and patents estab- 
lished partial monopolies until a 
few powerful industrial trusts, 
banks, department and 


men wage-earners .controlled the 
bulk of the business. 


siness dominated... 


mittee was appointed to represent 
the general press. Its membership 
includes daily and weekly. news- | 
‘papers of general character. It! 


was felt that it would be practical- | 


ly impossible to cover newspapers 
serving special interests such as 
racial ,religious, etc. 

“There is no direct representa- 
tion therefore for numerous news- 
papers of general character. It 
language, advertising, agricultural, 
financial . . We should like to 
point out that N. W. Ayer & Sons 
(an employer organization) in its 
catalog of 1942, pages 1295-1298, 
lists labor papers under trade, tech- 
nical and class publications and 
not under newspapers and period- 
icals. However, regardless of wheth- 


er appeal is limited or not, all pa-, 


pers have adequate representation 
by virtue of the fact that all types 
are represented.” 

Neither Shore nor Palmer gave 
any explanation of why the unions 
—AFL-CIO, and unaffiliated—in 
the newspaper industry were not 
given representation on the com- 
mittee. 


Lauds American Labor 
For Production Peak 


Washington, D. C. 

“The first anniversary of Jap 
treachery at Pearl Harbor finds 
American labor at a new peak of 
strength with a united determina- 
tion to speed victory by constantly 
increasing production,” Wendell 
Lund, Director .of WPB’s . Labor 
Production Division, declared last 
week. 

“The zeal and skill of American 
labor and management has focus- 
‘ed upon a common objective, and in 
that process an area of fundament- 
al agreement has been discovered.” 


Dee-lighted! 


The New York’ joint board of the 


THE FINAL STAGE? 

Stage 4. The leaders of big busi- 
iness got their lawyers and other 
| agents into government posts and 
obtained tariffs, franchises, subsi- 
dies and tax exemptions. When 
this relief failed to pull free enter- 
prise monopolies through depres- 
sions, business men and politicians 
liked government and business to- 
gether and ran both from the same 


to defend. But neither businessmen or politicians 


free enterprise. 

pose to unscramble huge organi- 
zations into a multitude of little, 
independent concerns? Not for a 
moment, It demands freedom. to 
continue its monopolies. 

Free enterprise in the sense of 
an opportunity for young men and 
women to set themselves up and 
manufacture, transport and trade 
on their own has reached a dod- 
dering old age in large sections 
of western economy. 


Latin Workers 
Backing Unity 
With Russians 


Sanitago, Chile. 

The Confederation of Latin Am- 
erican Workers (CTAL) will seek 
to affiliate directly with the An- 
glo-Soviet trade union committee, 
CTAL 
Vincente Lombardo Toledano, 
CTAL president ,told Allied Labor 
News here. 

“There exists deep enthusiasm in 
Latin America for workers’ unity, 
both with workers on this conti 
nent and with other United Na- 
tions workers,” he said. “In every 
country I have visited, workers and 
their leaders have requested me 


There were|to initiate a move for adhesion be- 
still little businessmen but big bu-!tween the CTAL and the Anglo- 


Soviet committee to strengthen the 
fight against the Axis.” 
LEAD FIGHT 

Toledano, who is touring the 
Americas to promote hemispheric 
unity, said: “Through Allied Labor 
News I am pleased to report to 
United Nations that organized labor 
in every Latin American country, 
particularly here in Chile, is lead- 
ing the fent against the Nazi-fasc- 
ist Axis.” 


a 


Nox 


Production 
Without Upping 


| Hours of fabior 


Washington, D. C. 
Secretary of the Navy Frank 


-|Knox is calling on labor and man- 


agement to increase war produc- 
tion 25 per cent without raising 
the hours of labor or manpower. 

Speaking at the American Le- 
gion Armistice Day observance at 
McKeesport, Pa., on November 11, 
1942, Secretary Knox said. 

“IT am told that our production 
of war materials canbe increased 
by 20 to 25 per cent without in- 
creasing hours of labor or reduc- 
ing profits. This is not an idle 
statement. It is based on reports 
to me both by production officials 
and workers themselves. 

“It can be achieved by an in- 
crease in management efficiency, 
by a reduction in worker absentee- 
ism, by a decrease in deféctive 
workmanship, industrial accidents 
and stoppages. We are bound to 
have material shortages. Perhaps 
many of you have had them al- 
ready. But many of you have not. 
And when the materials are at 
hand we can, I am certain, get 
faster, better production with the 
manpower we have. , 

“A 25 per cent increase in pro- 
duction would be equal to adding 
an army of millions of additional 
trained workers. Such an addition 
would be a telling blow to our 
enemies.” 


Germany's Fuel 
Shortage Proves 
Hitler Headache 


London, England. 
Though deep winter is. still 
ahead in Germany, shortages of 
coal, gasoline and fuel have al- 
ready assumed serious proportions. 
The coal shortage is_ especially 
pronounced in Western Germany 
where, according to word to the 
International Transport ‘ Workers 
Federation, coal output has de- 
clined 20 per cent since the out- 
break of the war. New extra shifts 
have been introduced in the mines 
in addition to the prevailing 52- 
hour week. The slight wage in- 
creases thus won by the Ruhr 
miners and hewers are more than 
offset by wage cuts for all other 
German and alien mine workers. 
Coal production in Belgium has 
fallen 27 per cent below the cor- 
responding month last year and 
no improvement is anticipated. 
All oil and gasoline-driven mo- 
tor trucks and vehicles in Ger- 
many and German-occupied terri- 
tories will be converted and also 
equipped with self-generating gas 
devices, according to an order is- 
sued by the German Ministry of 
Armaments. The. order covers. all 
cars, trucks and tractors, except 
army cars. No effort will be spared 
to enforce the order “with all 
means at our disposal,” declared 
the ministry. Only a limited num- 
ber of cars and taxis will continue 
on gasoline, but the rations are so 
small as to practically bar their 
use. 


Huge Increase in 
Shipyard Worker 
Force Is Planned 


Washington, ‘Bc 


| 


e |Flay Land for 
Delaying Ship 
Cargo Loading 


New York City. 

Failure of Chairman Emory S. 
(Shoot-the-Organizers) Land of the 
Maritime Commission to set up on 
the east coast of labor-manage- 
ment-government board, similar to 
that existing under the Bridges 
plan on the west coast, has delay- 
ed loading of war cargoes. 

One ship in the North river took 
as much as 28 days to load, says 
The Longshoreman, which is issued 
by members of the Intl. Longshore- 
men’s Assn. (AFL). The paper 
points out that the average turna- 
round time, which a ship takes to 
unload and load again, is 10 to 14 
days on the east coast, as compared 
with 4 days on the west coast. 
Three typical cases of delay in 
loading are given in the latest is- 
sue of the-paper: 

A 6-hatch British ship at Pier— 
has just taken 12 days to load. The 
ship was worked to 7 p.m. only 2 
of the 12 nights, and extra gangs 
were called in on only 2 days. A 
Liberty ship loading for Russia on 
Pier—finished up 16 days after 
loading began. In spite of the fact 
that the men were working around 
the clock, a ship in—was still load- 
ing 10 days after she began.” 

Another factor holding up the 
loading of war cargoes, according 
to longshoremen, is the shapeup 
system of hiring. While at one pier 
the loading or unloading of a ship 
is held up for lack of men, at other 
piers unemployed dock workers 
await a ship which may not arrive 
for several weeks. This could not 
happen with a centralized hiring 
system, the longshoremen_ pointed 
out. 

Besides delaying loading, the lack 
of planning on the east coast water- 
front has resulted in poor stowing 
of cargo, and a number of ships 
have had to turn back and be re- 
loaded. The New York Times in 
a recent feature story tried to put 
the blame on dock workers, but 
actually the guilt is with the com- 
panies which make the cargo plans. 
The workers have no say at all in 
the stowage plans. 


When our vices leave us, we 
flatter ourselves with the credit 
of having left them.—LA ROCHE- 
FOUCAULD. 


Any stigma will do to beat a dog- 
ma.—PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


East Alisal at Pajaro 


CARLYLE’S 


CREDIT JEWELERS 


“The House of Cheerful Credit” 
362 Main Street 


Phone 8646 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET 


“Serving the Best the Best”’ 


THE MULLER MORTUARY 


RALPH C. MULLER, Mgr. 


SINCERE FUNERAL SERVICE SINCE 1891 


Phone 3236 


rconouy 
DRUG co. a 
CUT-RATE DRUGS § 
LOWEST EVERYDAY | 
» PRICES ‘ 


be Two Stores 
& UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
: BUILDING 
— and — 
238 MAIN ST. 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


DEPBNDABLE ~ 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. ‘PHONE 7245 


LEIDIC’S 


LIQUOR 


BEER 


WINE 


GROCERIES 


Salinas, Calif. 


Salinas, California 


PHONE 4303 


S| araigumased Clothing Workers 
F ; |has offered to replace the trousers 


set of offices. 

The economy of every indus- 
trial country in Europe and North 
America has reached Stage 4. The 
youthful free enterprise of com- 
petition has aged into a joint mon- 
opoly of big business and govern- 
ment. 

BIG BUSINESS PLOTS 

When the National Association 
of Manufacturers advocates free 
enterprise; does it mean to give; 
up land, franchise and patent mon- 
opolies, inter-trust agreements and 
coritracts with big businessmen 
across the frontiers? Does it’ pro- 


| POEM OF THE WEEK _ 
WHITTLING JOE 


‘By OGDEN NASH 


Here’s a fellow you'd like to know, 

A-citizen named Whittling Joe. 

Joe is whittling in a plant, 

Whittling things the Axis can't. 

-Whittling with his sharp machines 

Cargo ships and submarines, 
Whittling bombers, whittling tanks, 

Whittling shells in shiny ranks— 

Shave a‘ sliver off Benito, 

Slice a slab off Hirohito, 

And Joseph really whets his whittler. 

Whistling as he whittles Hitler. ° 

That's: a job that Joe enjoys __, 

Whittling down the Axis boys. 

Whittling Joe is never through; 

Hé likes to whittle with dollars, too. 

iS = every payday Joe is is ie Gee S | 


In Peru last week, after confer- 
ence between Toledano and heads 
of Peruvian unions, the various la- 
bor groups dropped their long- 
standing differences in the interests 
of united action against fascism 
and formed the Confederation of 
Peruvian Workers. Toledano’s ef- 
forts had previously brought about 
similar. labor unity in Ecuador. 

The new Peruvian and Ecuador 
Confederations are affiliated to the 
CTAL, bringing the number of 
CTAL affiliates to 13. with a mem- 
bership of well over 4,000,000. 


\ 


Shipyards will need over 383,000 
additional workers by the end of 
May to keep up the Victory Fleet 
program, according to an advance 
estimate submitted to Chairman 
Land of the Maritime Commission. 

Excluding the requirements’ of 
five big yards on the Pacific coast, 
that zone alone needs 118,395 by 
the end of June to add to the 163,- 
151 now employed. In the Gulf 
Zone where 89,590 are employed, 
the yards are taking on 9424 in 
November and hope to hire 9027 
in December, 9509 in January, 9291 
in February, 9642 in March and 
6382.in April. 

Nearly treble the present num- 
ber of 89,590 employees will be 
needed by the Atlantic zones yards 
to fill their orders for Maritime 
vessels. Their requirements for the 
first six months of 1943 call for 
209,072 men. 106,777 skilled work- 
men are needed-before January, 

In the Great Lakes zone, 5272 
new men will be needed to add 
to the present manpower of 17,443. 
If the Corvette program goes 
through, 2600 skilled, 950 semi- 
skilled and 950 unskilled workers 
will be required at the Butler, 
Froemming, Globe, American and 
Smith yards. 

The requirements for manpower 
were estimated by the Shipyard 
Relations Division. 


Negro Seaman Proves 
Big Hero Under Fire 


-New:York City. 

Earl C. ‘ Woltf, a Negro member 
of the National Maritime Union, 
was on a merchant ship in a big 
convoy enroute to Murmansk when 
a Nazi submarine came into view. 
Wolff sighted the sub, sounded the 
alarm and then manned one. of the 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 


DIAL 6369 
VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 
MOLLIE BUTLER, ‘Prop. 
554 E. MARKET STREET 
We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


AMBULANCE. 
— 24-Hour Service — 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere Anytime 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


Phone 


7337 


OUT OF HIGH RENT DISTRICT! — 


UNION FURNITURE Co. 
— Successers to Genser Furniture Co. — 
COMPLETE HOME OUTFITTERS 
“Nothing Down — Two Years to Pay” 
183 W. MARKET 6f. — Phone 4543 — 


DR. GENE R. FULLER" 
OPTOMETRIST a 


Sa eS ee 


| SALINAS DRIVE-IN “MARKET 


MONTEREY and SAN LUIS ‘ 


WHEN YOU WANT... “Bakery Products of Unusual Quality” 


JRAMONA BAKE SHOP 
MAIN STREET — PHONE 4781 


é - 


SALINAS DRIVE: IN 
_SAN LUIS AT] 


HER FOR... 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 


Frankfurters 
SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 
JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calif. 
-—— PHONE 4854 —— 
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"JACOBSON'S 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones 5 
a 
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MOOV EL 


HERE SMILING SERVICE WELCOMES Y5U 


SO. MAIN and JOHN STS. PHONE 6443 


PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES PHONE 6778 


Salinas Paint & Wall Paper Store 


PICTURE FRAMES TO ORDER 
, PAINT—WALL PAPER 


38 W. GABILAN ST. SALINAS, CALIF. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


POLLY ANNA BREAD 
POLLY ANNA BAKERY SALINAS 


Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 
East Market and Merced Salinas, Calif. 
a eee 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President fo 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St, Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 

JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., Nate Freeman; 
wec., W. G. Kenyon. 

BARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street; W. E. 
Biggerstaff, Sec., 425 N. Main St., Phone 6293. Charles Tindle, Pres., 
215 Quilla St., Phone 5811. W. Y. Raymond, Bus. Agent, 117 Pajaro 
St., Phone 6734. 

BUTCHERS UNION 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 
(Baril Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 

ERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 

Hall, North Main St. Pres., W. E. Pilliar, 1044 Camino Real, Phone 

4001; Vice Pres., Guy Paulson; Sec., L. H. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 

40; Treas., R. L. Thurman, 5 Port Ave.: Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 

E Del Monte Ave.; Bus. Agent, L. E. Koch, 66 Myrtle Court, 
Phene 6868, Office 422 N. Main St., Phone 5721. 

CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day.each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 
nesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton: Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 

CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. at Labor Temple. Sec. and Bus. Agent, Dorothy 
Johns, 117 Pajaro, Phone 6209; Pres., Jessie King. ' 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL No. 243—Meets first Tues- 
day of each month at the Labor Temple. C. B. Phillips, Bus. Agent, 
23 Harvest St., Phone 1178; C. C. Carroll, Pres. 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday eaeh month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas. Phone Salinas 5460. 

HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave. ; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 

LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hilfby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 

LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 
wage 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7-30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. 

MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Frt 
day evetiing at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, Pres. 
MUSICIANS PROTECTIVE UNION OF MONTEREY COUNTY, Loca’ 

616: Meets second Monday of the month at 8:00 p.m., Salinas 
Temple, 117 Pajaro Street. Kenneth Ahrenkeil, Secretary, 
96 First Ave., Phone 3861, Salinas; Stanley Belfils, President, 

OPERATING ENGINEERS NO, 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 

Tetiple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 

OP. VE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 

ND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 

<i fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe: 

'réd Rat Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 
fiiekes, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 

No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 

Salinas: or Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 

id Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas: office at 
for ‘Temiple. Phone Salinas 8783. 

MBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets 

second and fourth Wednesdays of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas 

Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Fin. Sec, Alfred H. (Fred) Hull, 

19 West St., Salinas; Pres., L. Jenkins. 


POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046: Meets every third Wed- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., Phone 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, Pres., Salinas. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday of each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland .W. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey St., Salinas. 

SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, John Al- 

~ ag Grove, Phone 7825; Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 
St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 

ee a and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call at 

Temple, R H Clinch, Pres.: R. S. Humphrey, Sec. 


Y WORKERS UNION NO. 20616—President, Les 
; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 
Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M 
TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK DRIVERS’ UNION, 
' LOCAL NO. 287—Meets first Wednesday in Oct., Jan., April, July 
at Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) Carey, secretary, 117 Pajaro street, 


YATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets firsi 
every other month 10 a. m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 

12 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus, Agent, James 

St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
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+ SHIPYARDS BOAST 


OF 640 BIG BOATS 
TURNED OUT SINCE 
PEARL HARBOR’ 


Washington, D, C. 

Shipyard workers have built 650 
sea-going vessels since December 
7, 1941—the most remarkable feat 
of ship construction in world his- 
togy, according to the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. 

While the shipyards in operation 
in 1941 were fairly busy and 
turned out 103 ships during the 
year, approximately a dead weight 
tonnage of 1,100,000, improved pro- 
cesses of construction adopted in 
enlarged yards steadily cut down 
the time per vessel. When Septem- 
ber was reached the yards were 
turning them out at the rate of 
three a day and the month’s pro- 
duction alone almost equalled the 
total number of ships launched in 
1941, 

The goal of 8,000,000 tons of new 
vessels in 1942 is going to be ex- 
ceeded. 

Scores of new yards have been 
building, and creating them has 
been no mean accomplishment in 
itself. Their construction called for 
thousands of skilled workers. 
Trained excavators blazed a way 
for cement workers, carpenters, 
steel erectors, electricians and pile 
drivers—all skilled men and hard 
to get. Keels were laid and ways 
went up to keep pace with the 
sides of a ship. Green laborers 
were trained to become helpers, 
then apprentices and rounded off 
to take places as skilled workers 
as fast as they showed individual 
ability. 

Several of the newer yards are 
just getting under way. Their first 
launchings took place in Novem- 
ber and more inaugural launchings 
will follow this month. 

Everywhere old methods have 
been junked. The four and two- 
thirds days’ record rung up by the 
workers in the Kaiser shipyard at 
California is the year’s culminat- 
ing tribute to the brainpower and 
speed of American labor. Today 
every ship-worker in the country 
is shooting at that mark, shooting 
towards the time when a complete 
cargo vessel will slide down the 
ways within 24 hours after keel- 
laying. 

Berlin and Rome belittled the 
pledges of America’s shipworkers. 
“Show me,” they said. They asked 
for it. 


|Plan Adopted for 
Reducing Serious 
Toll of Accident 


Washington, D. C. 

In an all-out effort to reduce 
the heavy accident lost-time toll 
on the production front, the De- 
partment of Labor and the Army 
Service of Supply has reached an 
agreement under which the SOS 
will utilize the services of the La- 
bor Department’s National Com- 
mittee for the Conservation of 
Manpower in War Industries. Last 
year the industrial accident toll 
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FAILURE TO GIVE FREEDOM 
TO INDIA MAY PROVIDE A 
‘PUSHOVER’ FOR JAPANESE 


By SIRDAR J. J..SINGH 
President, India League of America 

India hates Fascism and wants to fight against the 
Fascist powers to the bitter end. The Indian National 
Congress, the only truly nationalist and most represen-. 
tative body of the Indian people, has been consistently 
and unalterably opposed to Fascism. India was the only 
country, which under the leadership of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, organized and put into effect a boycott 
of all Japanese goods soon after the dastardly Nipponese 
attack upon China. The Indian National ongress con- 


demned in unequivocal terms the:attack on Abyssinia by 
Fascist Italy; they upheld the | ———_— ———————————_ 


~ \MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


LABOR LEADS IN 
CONTRIBUTING TO 
-|RELIEF AGENCIES 


Washington, D. C. 

Directly through their respective 
labor organizations’ war _ relief 
agencies, the millions of workers 
in the CIO and AFL have this year 
contributed generous portions of 
their wages for medical supplies, 
clothing and food for those who’ve 
been in the direct line of fire in 
the people’s war. 

Unionists have been leaders in 
urging cities to transform their 
Community Chests to War and 
Community Chests. Labor repre- 
sentatives have successfully advo- 
cated the increase of the quotas 
assigned to war relief agencies par- 
ticipating in the community drives. 

Union members have joined the 
Chest Committees and boards in 
hundreds of cities. Full page ad- 


cause of the Spanish Loyalists 
against Fascist Franco; they con- 
demned the betrayal of the democ- 
racies at Munich. The record of 
the Indian National Congress, and 
thus of India, vis-a-vis anti Fa- 
cism, is unstained. 

BRITISH STAND HINDRANCE 

Ideologically we are with the 
democracies who are fighting 
against Fascism. It is most regret- 
table that on account of the pres- 
ent policy of the British Tories 
who are thinking in terms of main- 
taining their Empire, the masses 
of India are being deprived of the 
chance of giving their whole-heart- 
ed and unstinted cooperation to 
the United Nations. 

The Indian.leaders, who are real 
opponents of Fascism, are in jail. 
If, under these conditions, Japan 
were to attack India, there is a 
grave danger that the present sul- 
len mood of the people of India, 
their bitterness and distrust of the 
British, may make a Japanese vic- 
tory over India an easy one. 


JAP ATTACK IMMINENT 

Here I would like to add that, 
how that the United Nations have 
the Axis powers on the run in 
North Africa, desperate retaliatory 
actions may be expected from the 
Axis. Japan cannot think of only 
defensive war when she is. ex- 
posed on several fronts. She must 
and will try to eliminate some of 
these weak points. Siberia and 
Australia may be hard nuts to 
crack—but India, with the present 
deadlock and with its internal 
Strife, may be considered a ripe 
plum. 

If India is lost to the Japanese, 
then it will be American blood and 
toil that will be required for its 
reconquest. But, if an immediate 
settlement is made in India, and 
the representatives of the Indian 
people are in power, thus making 
the war really a people’s war in 
India, there will be millions of 
Indians who will be willing to sac- 
rifice their lives on the fighting 
front, on the industrial front and 
on the home front. 

ASKS U. S. INTERFERENCE 

The choice before the American 
people is either to risk the dis- 
favor of Churchill, who even to- 
day says that he has not become 
the King’s minister “to preside 
over the liquidation of the British 


brought a production loss of 251,-; Empire,” or lose India to Japan 
000,000 man-days which was equal| and then sacrifice the lives of mil- 


to the full time employment of 
800,000 workers. 


| 


lions of American boys in the re- 
conquest, thus prolonging the war 


The Labor Department’s com-i Several years in that part of the 


mittee is a, voluntary group of over 
500 of the nation’s foremost safety 
experts, in addition to a small 
staff of full-time specialists. 

“The volunteer experts, em- 
ployed by private industry, con- 
tribute an average of 20 per cent 
of their time to contacting war 
plants as special agents of the De- 
partment of Labor, with the view 
of assisting in the organization of 
effective accident prevention pro- 
grams, and to render technical 
safety engineering advice neces- 
sary to combat the serious effects 
of industrial accidents upon the 
manpower supply and upon war 
production,” Secretary Perkins said 
this week in announcing the new 
agreement. 

“The committee has been en- 
gaged in this work for more than 
two years, and from a test check 
made of nearly 1000 plants, it was 
found that 66 per cent, having re- 
ceived the advisory service of the 
committee, showed a definite de- 
crease in their accident frequency 
rates.” 


Membership of 
Boilermakers 
Nearly 275,000 


Boilermakers President J. A. 
‘Franklin has announced the mem- 
bership of the big AFL union is 
now 275,000—more than three 
times what it was when the de- 
fense program began, and it is still 
growing up during the war pro_ 
gram. 

Shipbuilding, of course, is the big 
reason. Several West Coast. locals 
are credited with “more than 35,- 
300 members gach” ,by Franklin. 

“We also have 98 percent of our 
craft organized in the construction 
field for installation of tanks, boil- 
2rs, powerhouse equipment and the 
like,” said Franklin. 

“In railroad shops, our craft is 


world. The American people must 
make up their minds whether they 
are shedding the blood of their 
boys for the retention and perpet- 
uation of imperialism or fighting 
for the end of imperialism, which 
is so akin to Nazism and Facism. 
FOUR FREEDOMS? 

It has been said that the Atlan- 
tic Charter does not visualize any 
imperialisms, that the Atlantic 
Charter applies to the whole world. 
As.there was some misunderstand- 
ing on that point, President Roose- 
velt, to clear the issue once and 
for all, has said in unequivocal 
terms that the Atlantic Charter 
applies to the whole world. Of 
course, there was another signa- 
tory to the Charter—Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill. We earnestly hope 
that Mr. Churchill will soon make 
a similar kind of ‘declaration, in 
unambiguous terms, declaring full 
accord with President Roosevelt. 


Conservation of 


Fuel Stressed by 
Soviet Campaign 


Kuibyshev, USSR. 

The problem of the strictest 
ecohomy /in metal, electrical en- 
ergy and fuel, is being tackled in 
Russia by industrial managers, sci- 
entists, foremen and workers, The 
question of conservation is con- 
stantly raised at meetings and in 
discussions at technical confer- 
ences. 

Placards on the walls of factor- 
ies and workshops and in public 
squares constantly call for the 
economizing of materials. A typi- 
ca] placard reads: 

Remember! 

The economizing of one ton of 
fuel will enable a factory to: 

‘Provide 1700 extra kilowatts of 
electrical energy. 


Produce threeéfourths of a ton 


of cast iron. 
Produce two and one-half tons 


LARGE ELECTRICAL 
UNION IN N. YORK 
HAS OUTSTANDING 
RECORD IN WAR 


New York City. 

The 200,000 members of Local 3 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (AFL) of 
New York City constitute an ef- 
fective task force on the industrial 
front of America’s war against the 
Axis powers. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, the 
officers and members stood whole- 
heartedly behind President Roose- 
velt’s defense policies. As early as 
June 1940, Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 


vertisements in local papers have 
paid tribute to labor’s leadership 
in Community and War Fund cam- 
paigns. 

Highlight of the year’s activity 
y labor’s relief organizations was 
the direct gearing of the unions’ 
work into the operation of the 
Community Chest and the Red 
Cross. Under the agreement with 
the Red Cross, which was made 
jointly by the United Nations Re- 
lief of the AFL and the National 
CIO Relief Committee, the labor 
unions will reserve for the Red 
Cross all relief Gonations in March 
and April of next year. 

“In putting aside during that 
period our aid to all other war 
appeals and domestic charities, we 
are merely recognizing the special 
place which the Red Cross holds 
in the hearts of all Americans,” 
said Matthew Woll, chairman of 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1942 


‘A LABOR GREETING FOR ADOLPE) ~ 


oes 
! 


Cleveland labor presented a 100-pound airplane bomb to Maj. M. 
Becker of the Army Air Forces on Labor Day as a token of their feeling 
for Hitler, for they are expecting the Army Air Force to drop their gift 
off for them as they fly over Naziland. The bomb, bearing the 

Day slogan “Free Labor Will Win,” is also inscribed with the names of 
Cleveland labor leaders. Above, left to right, signing their names to the 
bomb that they hope will carry their official greeting to the world’s slave< 
master, are William Finegan, president of the Cleveland Federation of 
Labor; Leo E. Casey, of the CIO United Steelworkers of America; Isaac 
L. S. Smink, of the War Production Board; Major Becker; F. E. Nohrenz, 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; and E. Y. Salick, of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen. The men are 
signing their names in white chalk. Their signature later will be traced 


Pe a ee with an electric needle. eee eee 
10% every payday to buy war bonds and stamps. 


business manager of the union, de-| the AFL United Nations Relief 
clared: “We have got to build an| Committee. “We shall work with 
army, navy and air force of such/the CIO in trying to reach every 
strength that no nation will dare| member of organized labor in be- 


to attack us. In this effort, Local 
3 pledges its full support.” 


Immediately after the entry of| 


the United States into the world 
conflict, the union placed its mem- 
bership and facilities at the dis- 
posal of local defense officials. The 
week-end after Pear] Harbor, in 
rain and sleet, laboring day and 
night without thought of pay on 
a voluntary basis, 1200 members 


half of the Red Cross.” 

“Speaking for the millions of 
CIO members,” declared Irving 
Abramson, head of the National 
CIO Committee for American and 
Allied War Relief, “I know organ- 
ized labor will do everything it 
possibly can to hélp the American 
Red Cross carry on its essential 
services to our armed forces as 
well as on the civilian front. The 


of Local 3 converted the city’s! signing of these agreements by 


27,000 street lights from automatic 
to manual control, so that air-raid 
wardens could extinguish all street 
illumination in the event of an at- 
tack from the air. 

In order to increase production 
for the war effort, the union vol- 
untarily relinquished its hard-won 
six-hour day, 30-hour week. At 
present most of the union’s skilled 
workers in war production are 
working 60 and 70 hours a week. 

Today there, are 1414 members 
of the union in the U. S. armed 
service and about 2000 other mem- 
bers are engaged in vital war con- 
struction work in all parts of the 
country, separated from their fam- 
ilies but proud to be of service to 
their country. 

Local 3 was the first union in 
the country to adopt a compulsory 
wage deduction plan for the pur- 
chase of war bonds and was con- 
gratulated for this action by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the AFL, 
who urged other AFL unions to 
follow suit. 

Ten per cent of the annual earn- 


the AFL and the CIO is one more 
proof of the common determina- 
tion of both organizations to work 
together for victory.” 


RUSSIANS SET 


'HIGH MARK IN 
‘PRODUCTION 


Kuibyshev, USSR. 

The Soviet radio reports that on 
November 7 and 8—the days cele- 
brating the 25th anniversary of 
the Soviet power—industry in the 
USSR attained the highest produc- 
tion record since the outbreak of 
the war. 

Reports on the record.output for 
the front on these two days have 
come in from all parts of the So- 
viet Union—from Siberia and Cen- 
tral Asia, Trans-Caucasia and the 
Far East. 


On November 7, the miners of 


ing of the union’s 20,000 members| the Kuznetsk Basin, largest in the 


comes to about $4,000,000. 

Officers and representatives of 
the union are working in close 
cooperation with Army, Navy and 
Federal employment and _ person- 
nel officers to provide skilled elec- 
trical workers where they are 
most needed to speed the nation’s 
war effort. 


USSR, turned out an unparalleled 
quantity of coal, exceeding the 
day’s program by 29.9 per cent. 
On Novembér 8, all the minés of 
the Kuznetsk Basin Coal Trust 
and the Kuibyshévugol Coal Trust 
doubled their usual output. 

The workers of many plants had 
a rest day on November 7. Return- 


Repeatedly, Van Arsdale has em-!ing next day to their machine- 


phasized the union’s determination | tools, 


to make any sacrifices that are 
necessary to defeat the country’s 
enemies. 


It's Come to This! 


This is the sad story of the auto- 
mobiles; 1940, no running boards; 
1941, no gear shift; 1942, no auto- 
mobile. 


LIBERTY LIMERICKS | 


A chef who knew lots about 
dough — 

Said, “So far, we've raised 

“ft too slow— 

We'll beat Hitler when 
One dollar in ten 

Is put into War Bonds— 
Let’s go!” 


geoee 
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blast fuffiaces and open 
hearths, many of them doubled 
their output. 

Receiving on November 6 an or- 
der from the front, which was to 
be completed, according to the 
program, in one week, the work- 
ers of one munitions factory 
turned the completed order over 
to the military controllers on No- 
vember 8. 


“The .treméndotis and truly in- 
exhaustible résoutces.of the An- 
glo-Soviet-Ameérican coalition lie 
also. in the fact that. our industry 
has every: possibjlity. of :iticreasing 
constantly the , output of produc+ 
tion. forthe front,” stated Chief 
Engineer, Sea evich, of the 
above plant.” “There is no doubt 
that this new high mark attained 
by the workers during the first 
days of the 26th year of the So- 
viet system will become usual 
throughout the year—which we 
hope will be the last year of the 
existence of the Hitlerite bandit 
state.” 


Patriotism Still 
Last Refuge of 
A Scoundrel 


Washington, D. C. 
Kenneth T. Burr, a steel com- 
pany executive, admitted before the 
Truman Committee last week that 
Je set up a dummy corporation 
with $3,000 of his own money and 
$20,000 he borrowed and proceeded 
to take the federal government for 
a $73,000 profit. ‘ t’s a kind of 
{bleeding corporation,” Sen, Harry 
Truman, Committee chairman, ob- 
served. Burr promised to return 
000 of his $73,000 profit. 


Men Wanted 


(Those now employed in war industries not considered) 


> 


RICHMOND SHIPYARDS| - 


No Experience Necessary 


Our employes are all-out to win this war! All- 
out to build the ships—to get the guns, ammu- 
nition and war supplies to our boys on the Afri- 
can front—in the Solomons! To win this war 
takes the combined effort of every one of us! 
There is no room in the war effort for unessen- 
tial activity — Don’t wait to be drafted ...... 


REPORT FOR DUTY TODAY 
On the Production Front 


* 


3215 © $270 men 


ON BASIS OF 48-HOUR WEEK 
Steady Work — Quick Advancement 
No Birth Certificate — No Physical Examination 


Apply 3 
9th and Nevin Streets, Richmond 


307 Tenth Street, Oakland 


RICHMOND SHIPYARDS 


Starting 
Wages 


